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famous as the editor and chronicler of other men's
voyages. A third was William Camden, the fore-
most of England's historians. Both Hakluyt and
Camden maintained friendship with Philip in later
years, and looked up to him as a patron. But his
most intimate Oxford friend was Fulke Greville,
who had been at school with him at Shrewsbury,
and was a student, not of Christ Church, but of
Broadgates, now Pembroke, before passing to Trinity
College, Cambridge.

Philip's uncle, the Earl of Leicester, was Chancellor
of Oxford University, and during his visits there he
appears to have taken some care of the youth,
one instance of which appears in a letter addressed
by him to Archbishop Parker, soliciting " a license to
eat flesh during Lent, for my boy Philip Sidney,
who is somewhat subject to sickness.*' Philip, how-
ever, was more steadily looked after by Sir Henry's
old friend, Sir William Cecil, at this time Chancellor
of Cambridge University. Leicester and Cecil, never
good friends, were now as much at feud as their fear
of offending Queen Elizabeth permitted. In Cecil's
eyes Leicester was always the Queen's evil genius,
leading her into frivolities and extravagances, and
directing to his own use too much of the income of
the State which the prudent minister wished to see
employed in the country's service. In Leicester's
eyes Cecil was a churl, treacherous and grasping in
furtherance of his own interests, and puritanical in
his views on public affairs. But Sir Henry Sidney,
perhaps with the help of some Jesuitry, was generally
on good terms both with his unscrupulous, loose-